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towards his assailants, his left arm still supporting the form of the 
unconscious Gilbert. One of the men-at-arms had already received 
a deep cut across the arm, which rendered it nearly useless, and the 
second evinced but little zeal in approaching the keen blade of the 
fugitive, which flashed like lightning round his head, and occasion- 
ally whizzed most unpleasantly in the ears of hisenemy. Ulrick 
and T'yrrel had the encounter nearly to themselves. 

“Dogs!” exclaimed the latter, fearing the man he hated would 
escape him, “must I do your duty ? Upon him! take him alive if 
possible, but, as you value your heads, suffer him not to escape.” 

Thus exhorted, the two fellows pressed yet nearer, when, by a 
dexterous feint, Ulrick avoided the sword of his chief opponent, 
and let fall his own upon his helmet. So tremendous was the blow, 
that the straps of the head-piece gave way, and Tyrrel fell half 
stunned to the ground. For Ulrick to place his foot upon his chest 
to keep him there was the work of an instant. 

** Back !”’ he cried, for the first time breaking silence, and holding 
the point of his sword within an inch of the throat of his enemy ; 
‘another step, and the blood of your leader dyes my blade.” 

The men hesitated between the desire of saving their captain and 
the fear of punishment. 

“Order them to throw aside their weapons,” said Prick, 
addressing his prostrate enemy. | 

“ Never ! !” shouted Tyrrel, with a look of defiance. 

The point of his conqueror’s sword entered his throat about an 
inch. 

“ Stay, stay !” he groaned ; “if I command them to give up their 
swords, wilt thou spare my life ?” , 

eT will” 

“ By the honour of a knight ? ” 

‘‘ By the honour of a knight, ” added Ulrick. 

* Well then,” said Tyrrel with a look of hate, “ obey him! Throw 
‘down your arms, I command you.” 

The men, who wished no better excuse than the orders of their 
leader for relinquishing a contest of which they were both tired, 
instantly obeyed, and cast their weapons half 4 bow-shot from them. 

“Command them to retire a hundred paces from the shore,” 
continued Ulrick, seeing that his first order was complied with. 

“That thou mayst murder me!” shrieked the prostrate man, 
writhing in mingled agony and shame beneath the foot of his 
victorious foe. 

“Carrion!” said the generous youth, pressing him yet more 
firmly down ; “the thought was worthy only thee. Decide ! I speak 
not twice.” ? 

Again the point of the sword approached the villain’s throat. 

The command was given, and, like the former, as promptly 
executed. As soon as the men had retired the prescribed distance, 
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Ulrick released his enemy, first taking care to secure his sword. No 
sooner was his foot removed than Tyrrel rose doggedly from the 
ground. His rage was too deep for words—his humiliation too 
profound ever to be forgotten. 

“Hor the sake of this poor boy,” said Ulrick, after he had placed 
the wounded Gilbert in the boat, and was about to push of, I spare 
thy life ; but remember, Tyrrel, when next we meet, our strife is | 
mortal. ” 

“ T will remember it,” shouted the baffled traitor, shaking his 
clenched fist after the receding boat. “By Heavens!” he muttered 
to himself, “my promised earldom could not give me half the joy 
as once to feel my feet upon thy neck.” 

The scene we have described had passed so mapidly, that by the 
time the warder had called the inmates of the hostel to his assistance, 
the boat which contained the fugitives had reached the middle of 
the stream, where the tide car ried it down. rapidly towards London- 
-bridge. 

“ Hollow them!” shouted the ruffian; “they have not escaped us 
yet.” 

The men rushed to the remaining boats, and found that every oar 
was gone; curses loud and deep accompanied the discovery : 
meanwhile, the skiff pursued its way. 

Ulrick’s position was an embarrassing one : alone upon the water 
with his wounded: companion, whom honour and humanity alike 
forbade him to desert ; no refuge near, no friend whom he could 
consult ; his liberty menaced at a moment when the gravest 
interests depended upon his activity and freedom. The recollec- 
tion of his young bride pressed painfully upon him: what would 
be her fate and sufferings should he fall into the hands of his 
relentless enemy ? He was startled from his painful reverie by a 
deep groan from Gilbert; the sound recalled him to himself. 
Abandoning the boat to the direction of the current, which bofe it 
rapidly along, he approached the youth, and, with a gentle but firm 
hand, he drew the arrow from his breast, and felt considerably 
relieved when he beheld a gush of blood follow it ; for, like most 
knights of the age, he knew something of leechcraft, and was aware 
that the wounds which bled internally were the most dangerous. 
Opening his vest to tear a piece of linen to stanch the hurt, his 
fingers felt something hard; mechanically he drew it forth, and 
beheld the tablets of the Jew. It seemed as if Providence, in the 
hour of his need, had brought them to his recollection ; for he 
remembered the words which accompanied the gift, though how to 
find the residence, at such an hour of the night, of any of the 
peculiar people, he knew not. 

‘* How dost thou feel, boy ?” he pares ie of his charge. “Art 
better ?”’ 

“Much, much, sir knight,” replied Gilbert, in a feeble tone, 
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“since you have withdrawn the arrow. I shall be strong soon, and 
able to assist you with the oar. Thank Heaven, you are not hurt.” 

“ Knowest thou where we are?” 

** Upon the river.’ 

“Knowest thou where reside the principal Jews of the city, 
merchants, or leeches ? ” continued Ulrick. 

‘In Lombard-street, sir knight. Why dost thou ask ?” 

“ Because it is with one of them we must find refuge. My life is 
close beset ; my enemies will never think of searching for me there. 
Tell me,” he added, “where must we land ?” 

“There,” said the boy, raising himself in the boat and pointing to 
a distant part of the bank ; “from thence, at the distance of a bow- 
shot, stands the house of Falk, of Cologne. Men say that he is good 
and charitable ; he is well skilled, too, in leechcraft. ’Tis said he 
cured the late king of the black fever, when all hope had failed him. 
But you will never gain shelter there.” 

“Why not, boy ?” 

“ He is too rich to need your gold. Men say he hath lent large 
sums to the king ; it may be to his interest to betray you; and 
Jews, I’ve heard, would sell their souls to spite a Christian. Pray, 
go not there !” 

“It is our only hope,” said Ulrick, with a sigh; “ persecution 
may have taught him mercy; besides, you yourself say that he is 
good and charitable ; added to which, I have a means to secure his 
favour which something whispers me cannot fail of success.” 

Gilbert remained silent’; he was either too much exhausted, or 
felt too much respect and gratitude to his companion, to urge his 
objections further. Ulrick, as soon as they reached the shore, 
assisted him carefully from the boat, which, with his foot, he sent 
once more adrift, lest, being found near the spot where they had 
landed, it should set the blood-hounds on their track. The boy 
was so far recovered by the night breeze as to be able to walk, with 
the support of his protector’s arm. Slowly they wound their way 
amid the various small craft drawn up on the shore, to be out of 
the reach of the tide and the empty barrels and pieces of timber 
scattered about, till they approached a narrow lane, inhabited 
chiefly by watermen, and which conducted to Lombard-street. 
Fortunately, from the lateness of the hour, there were few stragglers 
about to watch their progress; a light might be seen occasionally 
through the crevices of the rude shutters, intimating that all the 
inhabitants of the place had not: retired to rest. They proceeded 
without interruption, till they stood before the house they sought, 
the habitation of Falk, the richest merchant of his tribe. ‘The 
house, though the most considerable in the street, presented, 
externally, but a poor appearance, it being entirely denuded of 
those quaintly carved attempts at ornament which already began to 
characterise the age. It was impossible, however, not to observe 
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that the doors and shutters were framed with a careful attention to 
strength ; the latter, particularly, were so well joined together, that 
when closed not a single ray of light could penetrate from within 
or from without. Its master, like the rest of his nation, at the 
fierce period of which we write, although rich, enjoyed his wealth 
with fear and trembling ; for the populace, taught to consider the 
once chosen people of God but as beings fit only to be hunted and 
persecuted, frequently attacked the dwellings of the Jews, veiling 
their appetite for plunder under the convenient cloak of fanaticism 
and religious pretext, It is astonishing how many of the descend- 
ants of the same ruffian populace may be found even at the present 
day—ay, and in high places, too, their savage and persecuting 
propensities only a little modified by the times in which they live. 

The two fugitives, after looking carefully round them to see that 


they were unobserved, approached the door. Just as Ulrick was © 


about to knock with the handle of his sword, it was unexpectedly 
opened, and a hand extended, which, grasping his, drew him and 
his companion into the house, a voice at the same time whispering : 

“You are late; breathe not a word, but follow me.” 

“For afew minutes, Ulrick and his companion followed their 
mysterious guide in silence ; a thick cloth curtain, which screened 
a low arch, was-drawn aside, and in an instant they found 
themselves in the midst of a brilliantly-lighted saloon. Lovely 
women, richly dressed, were seated upon cushions in the Oriental 
fashion ; high-browed, dark-bearded men, conversing in groups, 
standing beside them. It would be difficult to say which were 


the most surprised—the assembled Hebrews, or the two strangers — 


so unexpectedly introduced among them. The women hastily let 


fall their veils, and their fathers and brothers, drawing their long 
knives—for swords were forbidden them—prepared to defend 


themselves from some expected outrage. 

The guide, a youth, whose error had brought the two parties thus 
in contact, stood transfixed with anger and fear. 

“Who art thou? and what brings a Christian at this hour 
beneath my roof?” demanded a tall, venerable-looking man, in a 
tone which proclaimed him to be the master of the house. 

Ulrick placed the tablets in his hand, which the old man retired 
to read by the light of a silver lamp suspended from the ceiling in 
an inner recess of the apartment. 

“What have I done?” exclaimed the young Israelite whose 
heedlessness had occasioned the unexpected introduction ; “ by my 
imprudence the Nazarene hath entered in the tent of my fathers.” 

The men, still grasping their knives, thronged round the intruders, 
their black eyes flashing in fearful wrath upon them. The terrified 
Gilbert clung to his companion, who in the midst of the menacing 


ae 


throng around them retained his calmness and usual presence of | 


mind, He felt, from the manner in which they were hemmed in, 
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that the least attempt at resistance would but provoke their fate. 
Several arms were already raised to strike, when the voice of the 
old man was heard as he issued from the recess, holding the tablets 
of Abram in his hands. 

“ Harm them not,” he cried. ‘“ Respect the guests of the high 
priest.” 

In an instant every hostile expression disappeared, and instead of 
being surrounded by ferocious faces, Ulrick and his companion found 
themselves amongst friends. 


CHAPTER XV. 


ULRICK and his companion were conducted to a well furnished 
apartment, provided with two couches, by their host, who, like 
most of his nation, possessed a considerable knowledge of surgery. 
The wound of Gilbert was carefully dressed, and the tired fugitives, 
after being refreshed, were left to their repose. Early in the 
morning the Jew visited them again, mnen our hero expressed to 
him their thanks. 

“You owe me nothing,” interrupted in bis man ; “my house 
and services are freely yours ; he who hath served one so honoured 
of ovr nation hath a claim upon the gratitude of every Hebrew ; 
only point out the way in which it may be further useful to you. 
It seems that you are a personage cf some note, for search hath been 
_ made in every hostel of the city, and severe penalties denounced 

» against all who harbour you.’ 

“And yet you, one of earth’s persecuted race, venture to conceal 
me.” 

“Tam accustomed to danger,” resumed the old man, witha 
mournful smile, “and therefore almost indifferent to it. In 
childhood, when I ventured from my home to breathe the fresh air 
of heaven, I was hooted, beaten, and reviled by those of my own age. 
I bore it patiently, for I was but a sickly boy—so patiently that at 
last my persecutors got tired of tormenting me. My dawning 
manhood was but a series of dangers and humiliations. ‘Three days 
after my first marriage the home of my wedded love was burnt and 
plundered, and my young bride, the idol of my soul, life’s richest 
pearl, the descendant of a princely race—for the despised sons of » 
Abram count names as lofty, Christian, as thine own—yperished in 
the flames. The years which followed were a blank; but I was 
avenged, fearfully avenged.” 

“hy wrongs indeed were terrible. But how wert thou 
avenged ?”’ demanded Ulrick. 

“ By the captivity of the accursed city whose brutal rabble fired my 
peaceful home,” sternly replied the Hebrew. “It was Jewish gold 
which armed the Conqueror’s fleets—which paid his mercenary 
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troops; the despised Jew forged the yoke destined for a nation’s 
neck. William was but the agent of his wrath. Had I not 
procured him vast loans from amongst my people, his barks had 
never left the Norman shore ; the very jewels of his ducal crown 
were pledged to me—his father’s cup—all but his knightly sword.” 

“Tg it possible ?” demanded his hearer, ‘“ Could a being whom 
the world deemed so abject forge the fetters to enchain a country ? 
Thou speakest truly, Jew : thou hast been fearfully avenged.” 

“And yet it has not shut out all humanity from my heart. Had 
Harold listened to my cry for justice, his bones had rested by the 
Confessor’s. I pointed out the hands to him, red with my Sarah’s 
blood, and asked for judgment; he refused me—why? ‘Those 
hands were Christian. In his pride he proffered gold—gold!” 
added the old man, scornfully, “for the life of my young bride— 
gold to the man who could have counted treasure with him ten 
times o’er !” goa 

“Thou hast suffered much !” exclaimed his guest, * and I marvel 
that, at the request e’en of thy dearest friend, thy door should open 
to a Christian. Should any of thy friends who witnessed my 
arrival here last night prove treacherous and denounce thee ?” 

“ Fear not,” said Falk, with a smile; “such are not the vices of 
our nation ; persecution hath made us faithful to each other. There is 
not one of the vilest of our race who, on the sight of Abram’s tablets, 
would not risk his life to shelter thee ; besides, even the Red King’s 
wrath would pause ere it reached me; he hath need of gold, is 
negotiating a loan amongst our people, and I am not the poorest of 
my tribe.” = 

‘“‘ Beware,” said our hero, who felt deeply interested in the old 
man’s story, “how you hazard your wealth on so poor a surety as 
William’s faith ; know you not that many of the nobles have already 
acknowledged Robert as their king ?—that his uncle, the warlike 
Odo of Bayeux, is at the head of the confederacy ?—that, in a few 
days, the army of his brother will besiege him in his capital? This 
pageant of a coronation will but render the tyrant’s fall more 
signal ; his reign will be a brief one.”’ | 

“All,” said the Jew; “I know it-all ; and can foresee the end as 
truly as though an angel whispered me.” 

“ And that will be ?” 

“The downfall of your hopes. Robert hath courage, but not that 
dogged energy of purpose which winsand guardsa crown ; he is too 
much the bacchanal of the cup and kiss; his ally, Roger of Shrews- 
bury, is half won over. You smile,” continued the speaker, “and 
wonder how the poor Jew should prate of such high matter ; but 
learn that, if we have no voice at the council board of nations, our 
gold finds ears there. Yours will prove the phantom king, and 
mine the real one. But, tell me, how can I assist your present 
purpose ?” 
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“ By procuring me a safe disguise. I have friends whom I must 
speak with.” | 

“The Abbot of Bec?” demanded his mysterious host, with a 
smile. “ Beware! there is danger in the visit.” 

Ulrick started at the query, and a suspicion of the churchman’s 
treachery glanced across his mind : how else could he reconcile the 
Jew’s knowledge of his intentions? Falk smiled at his suspicions, 
for he read them as clearly in his changing countenance as though 
he had given utterance to them. 

“You wrong him,” he said, replying to his guest’s unspoken 
thoughts. ‘‘ Anselm is incapable of treachery. He is the firm friend 
of Bishop Odo ; and, knowing that he is so, I guessed it was to him 
your letters were addressed. How do you propose to visit him ?” 

* Dressed in the poorest garb your friendship can supply me with.” 

“Then you are sure to be detected. Suspicion isawakened ; and 
humble weeds are more likely to conceal a messenger than knightly 
armour ora courtly garb. If you go forth, do so like yourself.” 

“T have no armour,” observed Ulrick, who saw at once the 
shrewdness of the advice, “and my good steed is sent to Eltham. 
It hath already once betrayed its master.”” 

“TI can supply you with both. When will you set forth ?” 

‘* At the sunset hour. But my poor wounded boy,” said our hero, 
pointing to Gilbert, who lay on his couch wondering what could be 
the subject of conversation between his protector and the Jew ; for 
they had both spoken in French, the common language of the 
higher classes at the time, and he understood only his rude mother 
Saxon. 

“7 will take care of him. As soon as he is strong enough I will 
provide him with the means to join you. Can I do more,” demanded 
the Hebrew, “for the friend of the honoured Abram ? ” 

“ Nothing,” answered Ulrick, “but to accept his thanks for the 
generous hospitality thou hast accorded. Thou hast opened to me 
a new page in the history of mankind ;,doubt not I will peruse it. 
For thine and Abram’s sake, the Israelite shall henceforth be in 
deed, as well as in humanity, a brother tome. Despite the Church’s 
dicta,” added Ulrick, “reason tells me that Heaven never intended 
man to judge his fellow dust.” 

‘In that I am repaid,” said Falk. “Farewell! Three hours 
before sunset the steed and armour shall be ready.” 

At the appointed time our hero, nobly mounted, and clad in steel 
a monarch might have envied, wearing his visor down, threaded 
his way through the City towards Westminster. Several. times 
during his progress he encountered various portions of the royal 
guard, but none presumed to stop or question him. If, as he 
supposed, they were on the scent of the fugitive, his appearance was 
so different from what Tyrrel and the warder had described, that 
none could recognise him in the stately knight who slowly made 
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his way through the crowded streets of the busy metropolis. He 
arrived without interruption at his destination, and once more stood 


; - face to face with the mitred Abbot of Bec. 
“ Welcome, sir knight,” said the quiet, astute churchman ; “ there 
Me has been hot quest after you. Tyrrel is seriously wounded, and the 


king furious at your escape ; you must have warm and true friends 
to shelter you, for they have done so at the peril of their lives. As 
| you value your own,” he added, “ quit London instantly, for the 
| city swarms with spies. A large reward is offered for your appre- 
hension.”’ 
‘* Not with my errand unachieved.” | 
“Leave that to me; I am unsuspected, ” observed the abbot ; 
“your presence cannot advance the eause.’ 
“ But my letters, father ; my, letters to the nobles.” 
“T will deliver them.” 
} “T have friends, too, whom my absence i 
i} “ May compromise,”’ urged the priest, glancing apenas around ; 
“soon as you quit the abbey, depart at once for Eltham ; there you 
will find your good steed waiting, together with letters, which I 
have forwarded you by a sure hand for our friends in Kent. You 
play a game for life, young man ; throw not a chance away, for you 
| have crafty enemies upon the watch to seize it.” 
. The advice was too reasonable to be neglected, and Ulrick saw 
; that the cautious speaker had taken the precaution of forwarding 
his letters to Eltham, not to risk compromising either himself or 
friends, should their bearer unfortunately be taken. Hastily, there- 
fore, bidding the priest adieu, he mounted his horse, determined, 
without further hesitation, to quit a spot which menaced him with 
so many dangers. Unfortunately, in the hurry of his departure, he 
neglected the precaution which alone had prevented his arrest in 
j : his progress through the city. He wore his visor up; and the 
warder, whom he had so severely chastised the previous evening, 
and who, in the hope of encountering him, had been on the look- 
i out with a party of his men the entire day, saw, and instantly © 
i recognised him. To seize his horse by the rein, and secure his 
lik sword, was but the work of a moment. He was so securely held, 
| thas resistance would have been as foolish as vain. 
| “What means this outrage, knaves?” demanded Ulrick. “Do 
you take me for a thief, that you lay hands upon me in open day ? 
Beware that you have sure warrant for the deed; it else may cost 
you dear,”’ . 
“Warrant!” exclaimed the warder, with a malicious grin. “ The | 
headsman shall be my warrant, since, ere nightfall, he will have to 
deal upon thee. By Saint Martin, to hear thee speak, one would 
think that coat of mail covered a belted earl, and not a scheming 
traitor. Away with him, my masters.” 
“ And whither must I go?” inquired their prisoner, 
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_ “To the Tower—his highness holds his court there. To think,” 

added the fellow, with a laugh, “that silly head of thine should | 
bring me fifty silver marks! They will buy plasters for the 
hard blows I got last night. Most of my debtors pay me one way 
or another—some with their coin, others with blood; but thou 
shalt pay with both.” 

“And thou shalt have more, knave, than thou dreamest of, an 
thou letst not go myrein. -I tell thee, I bear a message from ‘the 
king ; at peril of your lives detain me.” 

“Ho, ho, ho !—which king ?” shouted the men, to whom Ulrick’s 
assertion appeared an excellent jest, so sure were they of his 
identity. “The King of the Saxons,” as they contemptuously 
styled Robert, “or William the Red King ?” 

Atthis instant a party of the royal guard, headed by John of 
- Montgomery, who was a secret partisan of the elder prince, whose 
cause he soon after openly espoused, approached the spot, and 
seeing a knight in rich armour, surrounded by several common 
men-at-arms, who evidently held him prisoner, halted to inquire the 
cause. 

“The traitor who last night nearly slew Sis Walter Tyrrel! 
- shouted the warder, fearful lest the new-comers should interfere 

with his prisoner, and secure the merit of his capture to themselves. 
“ There is a reward of fifty marks upon his head,” cried a second. 

*‘ Peace, fool !”’ growled the chief of Ulrick’s captors, in an under- 
tone ; “ do you want to have the bone snatched from between your 
teeth ? You see, sir knight, that we have fairly taken him 3 our 
party is quite numerous enough to conduct him to the Tower.’ 
“ You, sir knight,” said Ulrick, calmly, as soon as he could obtain 

a hearing, oF doubtless will listen to reason. I know not whether 
these fellows are mad or drunk, or take me for another. I told 
them, as I tell you, that I came here on a message from the king. 
uestion the men; they saw me quit the abbey—you know it is 

the residence of the venerable primate.” 
John of Montgomery shook his head. He was not deceived 
either by Ulrick’s calmness or the equivocal truth he told of coming 
with a message from the king. His secret inclinations prompted 
him to release him; but prudence whispered that such a step 
might prove dangerous to himself. He was one of the few nobles 
with whom the Abbot of Bec had tampered, and he doubted not 
but in the knight before him he beheld the messenger of Robert to 
the priest. : 
“Tn times less doubtful than the present,” he replied, “ the word 
of a knight would be sufficient ; but duty compels me to ask if you 
have no other proof ?” 

“None,” said Ulrick, carelessly. 

“No otal fe 
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“To be sure he has not,” replied the warder, echoing his words ; 


“come, my masters, away with him.” 

" Back, churl !”’ exclaimed the commander of the guard, regarding 
him sternly ; ; “itis not fora peasant to arrest a noble. Sir knight, 
I must demand your sword,” he added, turning courteously to 
Ulrick ; “you are my prisoner. If your tale be true, your captivity 
will be but brief ; ; if not, I shall not ask excuse for performing an 
act of duty.” 

As Ulrick was about to yield himself a prisoner, he suddenly 
recollected the signet ring which Abram had given him. To draw 
his mailed glove from his hand, and hold it to Montgomery’s sight, 
was but the impulse of a moment. The officer recognised it in an 
instant. 

“By heavens!” he cried ; “it is the king’s own signet ring !” 

The confusion of the warder and his men may be more easily 
imagined than described ; like tigers who had missed their spring, 
they were about to sneak away, fearful of the consequence of their 
mistake, when the voice of their late captive arrested them. 

** Secure those men.’ 

The guard obeyed him in an instant. 

“How is it your pleasure we should cas pene of them?’ 
demanded their leader. 

*'To prison with them.” 

Montgomery waved his hand, and despite their protestations, they 
were dragged away, amid the sneers of the crowd who had collected 
round the spot, and who were delighted at the sight of the warder 
and his men being sent to prison. They had too often suffered 
from their brutality to pity them, but followed their escort, shouting 
and triumphing in their disgrace. In a few minutes Ulrick and 
the captain of the guard were left alone. 

“And now,” said the latter, “please you to give me the ring. 
I ask not too curiously how you obtained possession of it ; to me 
it is sufficient warrant for releasing you from the rude clutches of 
these men. Ride you to Eltham ?” he added, with a peculiar smile. 

Our hero started, for the words conveyed a deeper knowledge of 
his movements than he suspected him possessed of. For a few 
moments they regarded each other in silence. 


“ Perhaps,” slowly pronounced Ulrick, at last drawing the signet 


from his finger and giving it. 

“Then ride quickly,” continued his questioner. ** There you may 
chance to find a steed and friends; every hour you rest in London 
may bring those less easy to be satisfied by your story than myself. 
Farewell! sir knight ; perhaps when next we meet we may meet as 
friends.” 

Waving their hands as a signal of adieu, the two knights 
separated ; Ulrick to cross the neighbouring ferry on his way to the 
rendezvous designated by the worthy abbot, and Montgomery to 
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relate the history of his capture, and justify his share in his release 
by returning William his lost signet-ring. 

Our hero had journeyed several miles before he perceived that he 
was followed by a young fellow dressed in the ordinary travelling 
costume of the times, who rode a light. horse, whose active pace 
enabled him to keep up with his own good steed, encumbered as it 
was by the weight of a rider armed cap-a-pie. Turn which way he 
would, still the rider purswed the same route; once, to avoid the 
persevering horseman, he made a considerable detour by a wood 
which took him a winding distance from the main road towards 
Croydon ; but, faithful as his shadow, his pursuer followed him— 
stopped when he stopped, and resumed his way as soon as he gave 
his steed the rein. 

Although Ulrick felt little uneasiness at the idea of a single 
enemy, still he was annoyed at being so perseveringly tracked, and 
determined to ascertain at once the purpose of the traveller, whose 
route, by some caprice, seemed so exactly to tally with his own. 

Emerging from the wood, he turned an acute angle of the road, 
and reined his horse to await the arrival of the fellow, who could 
not possibly ascertain whether he had pursued his way or noi till 
he was close upon him. The ruse succeeded, for, in a few minutes 
he heard the quick, light step of the horse. Wheeling his own 
round, he met the rider face to face. It was a lonely, retired spot, 
fit for an encounter ; to avoid him was impossible. 

The fellow who had so closely dogged him proved to be a young 
man about three-and-twenty ; a light pointed beard, rather inclined 
to red, adorned his chin, and connected it, by a few straggling silky 
hairs, with his moustache ; his air, despite the simplicity of his 
dréss, was martial; and he rode his horse with the air of a man 
accustomed alike to war or to the chase. 

Ulrick was the first to speak. 

“Tt seems, friend, that we ride the same way; whither are you 
bound ?” 

“That is a question,” replied the stranger, “ which a prudent man 
scarce cares to answer.” 

“Still it must be answered,” said our hero, “if we are to remain 
at peace. I suffer no man to dog my steps.” 

““Nor I any man to question mine, whether my_errand be of 
pleasure or caprice, business or danger. Ride on, sir knight,” 
continued the young man, with a quiet smile ; “we shall soon see 
if our affairs or inclinations lead us the same way.” 

There was an easy, half-mocking tone in the speaker’s voice 
which jarred upon Ulrick’s ear, not that there was anything in the 
words at which he could fairly take offence ; still it annoyed him. 
Pointing to the two roads which diverged from the corner of the 
wood, and fixing his eye sternly upon the intruder, who seemed. 
more amused than frightened by the encounter, he said : 
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“Tt is my pleasure to ride alone ; choose your way.” 


“ And mine to ride in company,” coolly answered his tormentor, 
“ The society of so brave a knight isa safeg uard to a poor citizen. 


It is your own fault that we have come in Ponte I was content 
with the protection of your shadow.” 


Bully convinced that he was followed by some spy or agent of the 


tyrant’s, the Lord of Stanfield drew his sword, determined at once 
to end the matter, for he doubted not but the ‘speaker only waited 
their arrival in some village, or an encounter with some of the 
partisans of William who patrolled the country, to order his arrest. 
A glance of haughty surprise, more than fear, passed over his 
tormentor’s countenance at the action, and he quietly wares that 
he was unarmed—an assertion which, in appearance a t least, was 


true, since neither sword nor weapon chen nd was visible pipes 


his person ; he seemed totally unarmed, 

“T cannot raise my sword,” exclaimed Ulrick, petulantly, as soon 
as he was convinced of the fact, “upon an unarmed man, whatever 
may be his intentions, be he spy or enemy.” 

“Of course you can’t,” coolly answered the horseman, “so you may 


as well sheathe it again. It would be murder! Besides, if our | 
roads should prove the same, why not pursue them goo fellowship 


together ?” 

‘‘ Because itis my pleasure to be alone.” : 

“An unsocial humour that, and savours more of the cloister than 
the camp.” 

The fugitive started at the speech, and asked himself, could the 
strange horseman know him, or was it Bue ‘one of those random 
shafts which shrewdness or hazard sometimes wing ? Whichever it 
might be, he felt that it was more necessary than ever to separate 
from his obtrusive companion, whom he once more sternly bade to 
choose his way, as he was resolved to ride alone. 

“What if it leads to Eltham ?—would you wish me to arrive there 
before you ?” 

Ere Ulrick could reply, another horseman, well armed and 
powerfully mounted, dashed round the corner of the wood, and 


seizing the bridle of the stranger’s horse, commanded him 52 a 


peremptory but respectful tone to follow him, 


“'To my grave as soon,” replied the young man. “ Villain! let go . 


my rein! Quick, sir knight ! your sword !—lend me your sword !”’ 

Ulrick, who deemed the pretended arrest a new pretext to detain 
him, set spurs to his horse, and had already gained a short distance 
from the scene, when the sound of his own name arrested his 
attention. Involuntarily he wheeled round to listen—it was re- 
peated louder than before. 

“Ulrick of Stanfield ! Craven, false knight! is it thus you fulfil 
your vow of chivalry to aid the unarmed and defenceless ? Thy 
blazon will be stained for ever.” 
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The language of the stranger, together with the mingled tones of 
entreaty and indignation in his voice, convinced our hero that, 
whatever might have been the young man’s object in pursuing him, 
he was at least no spy. A few seconds brought him to the spot 
where the last-comer was still dragging the steed and his prisoner 
after him. 

“By what authority do you arrest this young man?” he 
demanded. 

“By one not F lightly to be disputed,” replied the knight, for such 
his golden spurs proclaimed him—*“ the king’s !” 
“ Produce it, then.” 
- “Fool! dost think a belted knight requires other warrant than 


7 his sword ? Mine shall always answer for its master’s deeds to all 


who dare to question them! This, to teach thee a lesson of more 


4. caution.” 


Holding the rein of his prisoner’s steed in his left hand, the 
speaker made a dash at Ulrick, from whose well-tempered helmet 


_ the blow of his sword glanced as from a block of adamant. In the 


fierce encounter which ensued he had ample occasion to prove the 
value of the Jew’s gift—the armour, weapon, and horse were 
admirable. Both knights were masters of their weapons, which 
flashed with fearful celerity, describing fiery segments round ie 
other’s heads. Their steeds seemed to take part in the struggle ; 
firmly werggeel riders seated, that one mind appeared to See 
them. : 

The blows ‘of his opponent—and they were rained both thick 
and heavily on Ulrick’s armour—tried its strength, but made little 
impression ; whilst, on the contrary, the red blood followed in 
several places the stroke of his own good sword. Several times they 
retreated to short distances to draw breath, which they had no 
sooner recovered than, wheeling round, they returned again to the 
assault. Although the life-stream damasked the well-polished mail 
of the aggressor, his strength was by no means exhausted ; and our 
hero, who was apprehensive of the arrival of succour, felt the necessity 
of finishing with him. Relying on the training of his steed, the 


‘third time they renewed the encounter, instead meeting the shock, 


he dexterously avoided it by passing to the right, striking a furious 
blow with his long weapon as he did so on his opponent’s helmet ; 
so well was it directed, that the steel clasps which united it with 
the neck-piece were cut asunder, and a severe wound inflicted. 
The wearer’s head sank upon his breast, for one of the principal 
arteries was severed, and in a few seconds he fell, exhausted by 
rapid loss of blood, upon the ground. By the time his enemy had 


alighted all was over—the strong man was a corpse. 


_ “A knightly blow, and well struck,” exclaimed the young 
stranger. “I took thee from the first to be a man of courage. 
"Tis well for both of us that we are not deceived. But mount thy 
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steed, and let us hasten onward ; but first reach me yon traitor’s 
sword—perchance,” he added, “ T may have occasion for it yet.” — 
There was too much reason in the advice not to be followed ; the 
victor remounted, and for a few minutes rode pitently with the 
stranger whom he had rescued by his side. 
“ How didst thou learn my name ?” he at last ‘ddninndede 


“T know the names of most men,” drily answered the horseman. 


‘Methinks you were in no haste to claim it.” 


“ Indeed,” said Ulrick ; “then perhaps you can favour me with 


the name of my opponent pC"? 
“Perhaps ; enough for the present that he was as brave a soldier, 
and as unscrupulous a villain, as ever followed banner to the field. 


Many a knight whose hold might else have blazed, and manya _ 


mother who else had mourned her dishonoured child, ‘may thank 


thy arm. His last course on earth is run. But come,” added the 


speaker, “let us understand each other. Ride we to Eltham ?” 
“We do.” Pe 
“In fellowship ?” 


“In fellowship,” said Ulrick ; “but tell me what is thy name?” 


“ Henry,” replied his companion, “for the lack of a nobler; my 
father gave me little else beside. So call me simply Henry, or 
Henry the simple—which you will ; Iam no stickler for ceremony 
—it irks me.” 

“So it would seem,” replied our traveller, who began to be 
rather amused than angry with the fellow’s humour. “ May a man, 
without being thought too curious, demand how you became 
acquainted with his name ? By our Lady of the Rood, it came most 
opportunely to thy tongue ; perhaps some starling whispered it 2 

“ By my faith,” said the young man, “it was more like a raven 
than a starling ; there was blood upon his beak.” 

‘And his name ?” 

Henry, as the stranger ‘called himself, shrugged his shoulders, 
and looked at him with a peculiar smile, as much as to inform the 
questioner that t at was his secret ; but seeing a frown upon 


Ulrick’s brow, and probably reflecting that want of confidence was . 


but a poor return for the service he had received, he answered 
frankly that Sir Walter Tyrrel had first told it to him—a piece of 
intelligence which caused his companion to regard him once more 
with suspicion. 

“Tyrrel |!” he exclaimed ; “ why, he is my bitterest enemy.” 

*‘ Save one,” drily added the strange horseman. 

“And that is ‘the king,’ as William of Normandy hath styled 
himself.” 

“Ay,” said Henry; “‘and as, to-morrow, Lanfranc will crown 
him. The fellow whose throat youso cleverly cut brought me an 
invitation to the ceremony; his method of delivering it was a 
rough one, so I declined it.” | 
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